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ABSTRACT Ba ct mh ne 
_ The consultant's role in training teachers to us2 
behavior modification techniques is examined. It is explained that a 
-coabination of :knowledge and guided experience with feedback and 
support, has been found gost effective. Among typical probleas cited 
for teachers using behavioral techniques is a lack. of reinforcement. 
Answers to the five questions asost freqaently voiced by teachers, 
‘concerning such issues as symptom substitution and followup are 
given. (CL) ; 
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So \ : . 
‘Behavior modification is widely seen as a valuable technique 
in the classroom, yet many queetions remain about, how to intro- 
duce behavioral techniques to the teachers Working with the 
teacher who requires assistance: in implementing behavior modi- 
‘fleation poses a number of issues. Two such issues will be ad- 
dressed in this paper: first, what is the most effective method 
for giving instruction in the techniques of behavior modification: 
and second, what are the concerns and problems with which teachers . ¢ 


confront consultants when teachers are asked to consider imple- 


menting a behavioral program in their classrooms. 


Teacher Instruction in Behavioral Techniques 
How much training is necessary to help teachers become 

skilled in behavior modification, and how can this training de 
. most effectively ee There are vio clear answers to those 
“two questions (Hall, 1971). There are many articles in the 

“Literature discussing the training cf teachers, volunteers, 
-- and paraprofessionals to provide behavior modification (eg. 
"Martin, 1973). Moreover, a variety Sy Shere. short courses, 
obi lege courace, and even a multi-media pregram is available 
for the teacher who wishes to explore behavior modification. 
| Yet there are a number of issues about instruction. Franks 


(1975), in her. review of,a multi-media prograh to teach behavioral 


* skills, warns of the danger that a "relatively unskilled instrug- 
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tor could faciley déploy this type of programmed mtterial with" . 
out being ‘able to. see the complexities of its actual use. in... 
= phos se (p: sri) Stein (1975), responding to the deuand ‘for 
“workehops and seminars in which behavioral approaches are taught © 


.. in brief periods of time, wonders if "enough informa tion can be 


dineeminated in a one- or two-day,or even a one-week workshop to = +" 
aliow participants properly to apply the principles taught. (p.113)" 
He notes the difficulty,in maintaining any follow-up coritact in 
such cases, and sealers the possibility of misapplitation of 
principle. ~ | | 
However, it seems clear that knowledge about behavioral 

principles is an important aspect for the teacher who wishes to 
“use this method. In studies of failed behavioral programs (Drab-- 
man & Tucker, 1974; Fine, Nesbitt, & gaa 1974, and Kupyers,. 
Becher, S*o"Lenry, 1968), authors stress the need for teachers 
to be trained in the systematic use of behavioral principles to 
avoid problems. Kupyers et al (1968) insist that it is not. 
the mechanical use of token procedures, but such factors as 
shaping (not expecting goal behavior immediately), timing of | 
rewards, and the need for differential social reinforcement that | 
play a crucial role in the euccess of the token system. 

the question of how to teach behavior modification in the 

field setting to practitioners has received some study. McKeown, 
Adams, and Forehand (1975) compared teachers who read about be- 
havior modificaticn to those who were also involved in laboratory 
groups, in which they did a field project, attended gu ekoup 
discussions, and had some individual Supervision. Not surprisingly, 


the latter group not oniy acquired more information but also had 
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ethsstoone: “4n which. disruptive behavior. decreased. “Success of 
: the laboratory ‘method is attributed to feedback on attempted ap-. 
splkeations,. ‘alternatives available when: difficul ties. arose, ‘and | 
“peer support § from the group. ‘Kagdin and Moyer (1976) support Z 
(ine Responsive ‘Teaching Model,, in in which each student in a college 


course: or inservice program carries out: a project using behavioral 


| " Reohniques. One impottant component of this method ‘le that it ae on 


 ephasises the process. of what is. occurring and provides. contin 


i uous evaluation, which deters ‘teachers from mechanically” inpie- 


menting the: techniques. independently of effect (Kezdin & Koyer 1976). 


< Instruction alone, without practice, does not sgem very effective 


in developing behavior modification skills. 

Since it is a combination of knowledge’ anid guited experience 
that seems. to provide the critical elements for success, the 
‘consultant should avoid approaching the use of behavior modffica- 
tion in an off-hand manner. If teachers are previously untrained 
in’ these techniques, the time demands on the consultant can be 
considerable. Abidin (1971): found that the congul tant sxpended 
150 hours of professional time ina schcol year assisting a teacher 
in setting up a classroom token economy (planning, teaching the 
‘teacher ‘the techniques: classroom observation follow-ups, crisis ~ 
consultation) and approximately 30 hours agaisting in a progran 
for a single child. - While he also makes clear that. the time de- 
mands may .be-cut to one-quarter with the sane teachers in subse- 
quent years, this suggests no ‘short-cuts to effective training. 
Perhaps behavior modification has been oversold as simple and. 
easy to apply: it is increasingly apparent that it takes time 
‘and skiIl in the applied setting, requiring careful tmaining of 
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Neus time--2, hours for individual cases and 4,2: hours for token 


~eo¥nonies, with -teachers ‘who had’ ad! ‘Previous: experince with 
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_ fomjingon (1972), on. the other hand, reports considersbly 


$ 


“\ pehayioral techniques. He offers several suggestions. to. economise 


on consultant time. His first. suggestion "hs controversial--he 


: would retiove the demand for teachers to obtain dase rate data, ° 


- & demand which ‘teachers often find difficult. In cases where 


behavior is clearly defined and an estimate of base rate can | { 
be made, he suggests accurate baseline data is not essential. . 

A gecond euggestion is the yse of general ataff inservice time 

to eken: the basic principles ef behavior modification, rather 

than providing such instruction individually, to teachers who. are 
involved in programs. To avoid arousing resigtanee to behavioral 


intervention, he recommends. not using behavioral ad and empha~ 


sizing: social rathér than. tangit tle reinforcers. _He ‘pelievea it 


vis important to clarify with the teac her that an "alternate plauce- 
— is: ‘not a Viable. -alternative, prior to exploring a treatment 


‘in which the teacher plays an important,role. To further reduce 


consultant time, the consultant should eencentrate his efforts in’ 
the early stages of the program, and anticipate with: the teacher 


problems that commonly occur, such as normal variations in behavior 


that is,undergoing change, : Finally, he suggests the use of &rcup - 
i : 
consyltation ak ean If the consultant is able to. develop a group 


_ of teachers in al school using behavioral pecnniqueds they can pre- 


vide. additional support and an imme diate source of note if the 


“consultant is not regularly in tha’ school. 
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‘ication Bo often encountered. while benavice modification is 


> not ‘@ mechsnical procedure (if it were, all. that would be required, 


aR would be a textbook ‘describing the steps to follow), there is 


° 
~. 


“ evidence that some téachers find it difficult to implement. 
There are also some. comsion conerns shared by many teachers, ynien 
* need to be considered seriously by the consultant. | 


- In what sense can behavioral methods: be difficult for ‘the 


teacher? There is no aueeties that implementing a ‘behavioral 


program involves not only changing the child's behavior but 
that of the teacher as well. It has been suggested that for a 
teacher to apply ‘pehavioral techniques successfully, average or 
above average organizational ability and mila compulsivity are 
helpful, whereas the nondirective, intuitive or exis tentially | 
oriented teacher will find the néthod difficult (Abidin, 1971). 
- Phe technique requires systematic and consistedt application. 
‘While it is also possible that the demands of behavior modifica- 
"thon help the less sy3tematic teacher explore a new approach, : 
change in outlook and behavior ‘for such a teacher is involved. % 


_Along With changes: in behaviox, the teacher is alsd being 


asked to look at behavier ina different way than previously. 


\ 


"Many teachers look for reasons for a child's vehavior in terms 


of what happened at home vefors the child came to school, the 


child’ s intra-psychic problems, and the like. A teacher trained 


in behavioral methods focuses on the antecedents and/ consequences 
‘ ? | 4 
of the child's behavior. For example, during en inservice tone 
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De & teacher ‘asked for “nel with 2 a ghia. who. had difficulty 
 unbuttoning his ‘coat, causing him ‘to. Linger in the coatroom in. 
: "the morning. She had already tried several times to teach him 

= to jinbutton the garment more efficiently. When she was asked 

4 t what happened after he left the coatroom in tha morning, it be- 

| came apparent that the child found his first activity unpleasant. | 
When that activity was modified, the problem with buttons dis- , 


bs appeared entirely. In another instance, a school wegenolocie’ 


, was consulting with two teachers. of a class of learning disabled 
children. ‘The children had difficulty sitting still and paying 
attention during a brief group ‘Jessen time, and the ‘psychologist - 
was helping the. teaeher {epienent @ behavioral program. However 
. it became apparent upon afalyzing the situation that the legsons 
themselves were eart of the problem. Before implementing a 
behavioral program, which in this case was appropriate, the 


teachers found themselves rethinking the lessons thay were 


ie 2 
2 


“presenting. . 
But there is another sense, aside (ron the need to examine 
behavior in a different way and to change one's own style of 
functioning, that. may make the process "aversive." Abidin (1975) 
describes the process of conducting. a behavioral intervention as 
requiring “focused attention and concentrated vigilance. (p. 56)" 
2 Given the complexity of the classrocm (teaching has been compared 
in terms of ‘Brount of stimuius load to being an air-traffic con- | 
troller), it is not surprising that teachers feel pverwhelmed. | 
Abidin (1975) found that teachers experience conc nour their 


- teaching effectiveness wnen they have to concentrate so hard on 


one child's behaviors the teachers reported that their wersesi ion 
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ln a recent ere parent wockehopen one of ‘the parents, * joking- 
ly’ asked why the parents could not be yewarded for their work — 
jn the program as the children were for their part. It ‘is ampOre: : 
tant that the teacher feel reinforced for ssa beet out the 
behavior modification program, ie. not just for success with the 
‘program but for implementing each of the. auepes: We may need to 
prepare teachers to reward themselves, encourage supervisors 
or principals £5 do so, arrange support grcups of teachers 
_ to reinforce each: other, or be prepared as conmuLrsite to pro- 
vide support and reinforcement. . 
In working with teachers most consultants become aware of : 
a number of questions and concerns that often compose a hidden 
agenda. These are often legitimate questions that may not even 
_ be voiced. Some might be considered values issues, which create 7 
a barrier between the behavioral ccnsultant and the teacher. . pe 
The five questions presented here are those which this author * 
has encountered most frequently. 
1. If I eliminate one bad behavior, won't another bad behavior - \ 
take its place? | 
While this question has Ween subjected to research, and = 
little evidence found to Support the a of symptom as 


stitution (Axelrod, 19775 pe 167), it sonbinues to be an aa 


sumption that nary, teacher hold, especially if they have looked 
| 8 
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‘tor from a jeacuaus point of “eu. “There is al 
sense in which they are. correct. If. a child has no appropriate | 
oy to receive attention and ‘approval, and few of us can cope 
7 “with being ignored, he may well develop alternate forms of at- _ 
? tention getting if his current method of doing so is extinguished. 
Suppose, however, the question ‘could bea rephrased: jr I 
4nerease the child's good behavior and attend to that, will the. 
bad behavior still be necessary? If the teacher rewards and 
thus. increases on task behavior, will the chidd still ve running | \ 
‘around the Beem If you ask a group of teachers. to write down 
‘behaviors they want to. change,’ you generally get a “heavy propor - 
tion of behaviors to be ‘eliminated over ones to be increaged. 2 
Careful choice of the behavior to be modified -is a useful means = 
for dealing with this concern. a _ | 
2. If I give the child an ‘external reward, will he do it for 
‘nothing after that? ; ~ 
In a sense Suede ot us work for ‘nothing'.- sane sectes 
continue in her classroom if. nobody paid her/Hin? The hard 
- work that phonics requires for a six year one child who has 
difficulty in sitting still er in Learning is not usually in- / | 
trinsically tewarding. Reading a vook when he acquires tpeaey 
phonics skills may be rewarding, but we have to get the chikd > 
to the point where he can read enough words to make that possible. 
No one is, qr should be, advocating giving.a child extr sic re- 
wards for those things he gets internal pleasure from oing. 
he also a question about alternatives. snouya the 
teacher wait for internal rewards to develop? oe should . 


@ 


she wait? If we can make the task itself intrins cally rewarding, 


. 


~~ 


: gin and why, and then ask for cocperation from the clasa. Group 


t fea degitinate alternative. It is important to ask whet 
alternative we ‘have to failure for the child a decide 
“te eliminate external reward. ; 2 
3. How whl), the other children in the clase reaet? 


~ 


a This, is a question which lends itself to study, ie. we can: ~ 


" actually examine how children in the classroom react when one 


or more of them is on a behavior modification program. In a 


-‘yeeant’ such study, on preschool children, Christy (1975) used 


tangible reinforcements which were available only to the tar-— 
get children, while classmates received nothing.. She concluded: 


It appears that if child observers receive frequent teacher 
attention for desired behavior, and if their verbal requests 
for reward are consistently ignored, employing contingencies 
o. and tangible rewards to shape appropriate behavior with’ 
Selected children may have beneficial effects on the de- 
havior of both the target children and their classmates . 


'.(p. 196). ; | 
One cru¢ial point here is that the nonrewarded children do have 
access themselves to some form of teacher reinforcement. 
+ is important to saseure the classroom teacher typ there 
‘ are-a variety of methods ‘available to deal with this problen. 


Axelrod (i977) suggests a number of specific ideas fer coping 


’ with students who react negatively to observing another child 


‘receive special rewards. First, he suggests the teacher,can’ 
‘explain to all students, in ativance, that the program will be- 
rewards for cooperation can also be presented, Secondly, ae 
can ignore the grumbling, provided the other children do-under- 
stand why one child hes been singled out for reward. Third, 

if the situation is appropriate, all the youngsters can be in- 
volved in the rewards earned by the target pupils A fourth pos- 


sible solution is. to have the child receive his tangible rewards 
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“outside the classroom for example, the teacher might Provide 
“the parents with a report on the number of points’ earned, which 
“the parents translate into. reinforcenent. Fifth, he suggests 
-* that when possible, social rather than tangible reinforcement 
be ‘vised; social reinforcers are likely to arouse less resent- 
wen’ and cari also de easier for the teacher to provide to the 
other children. Finally, 4f more than ne child has a sinilar 
‘Problem, . a group contingency can be used. 


Tt is eliso possible to allow any child who wants to become 


involved in a program to do 50, inéividualizing a specific con~ - 


tract for that. child. It can be explained that the first 
target enitd is working on a behavior that is especially dif- 
ficult for him, but that anyone else can come to the teacher 
to plan work cna problem that he or she finds important. 

4, What happens when I try to stop using behavior modification 
with a child? | a | 

| This legitimate concern requires additional instruction 


for the teacher in the concept of. maintenance. We do know that 


abrupt withdrawal of a program usually does not lead to contin- © 


uation of appropriate behavicr, but the teacher should be as-~ 


‘sured that there are specific methods for maintenance which can 


be built into her program. *€ns of tha specific techniques for 
‘insuring maintenance of behavior is gradual withdrawal of 


: reinforcement by" thirming of ‘the reinforcement schedule (giving | 


rewerds less frequently and/or less consistently). Self-control 
tectiniques are sow being increasingly menticned as a possible 

, alternative (see McLaughlin, pp. 647-644), 

However, it is alse reasonable to expect that children will 
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‘toke sone initiative in this airection. Recently a former. 
atadent in the behavior modification class came in to report /.” 
that a child who had been on a vehavior modification project 
te give’ vp “thumb mane had simply announced te his. teacher 
that he no longer _rieeded any help trom her with the problem. 
‘This fifth grade doy had gradually given up thumbsucking and 

now felt in control of this behavior. Another student in 

that class was concerned about a group of adolescent socially 
“maladjusted boys who had been on «& token system for six months. 
As she discussed her concern about ever getting them off the 
_progran, it became apparent that the boys who had originally < 
been on a teacher controlled ‘token economy were taking increasing 
and appropriate control over how the token system. was implenonted. 
“in that.classroom. Her concern was alleviated when she realized 
that the boys Mgnecr tee had begun to demonstrata self-control 

| ever their classroom behavior end achievement. . 

-5. If the child Ins (a learning. disability, hyperactivity, re- 
veer deren Le cerebral palsy, autism you fi11 in the label), 

what good will behavior modification do? 

‘Phere is a substsntial literature showing the effecthveness 
of vehavioral techniques on a variety of behaviors which are 
usually thought of as biological or psychological in origin. 

In the case of hyperactivity, péhavior modification has been de~ 
monstrated to be not only ag. effective as drug therapy in con- 
trolling the behavior, but more effective in facilitating the 
academic learning of the hyperactive child (Ayllon, Layman, & 
Kandel ; 1975) Yet the assumption that organic or psychodynamic 


- causation eliminates benecior modification asa method of choice 


i eS : 


mes: to ) tb exert. a ‘strong. hola on many gehool. people. Re- 
cantly a. gchool: ’ psychologist “in a behavior modification class” 
La her project on @ child with a ‘math disability’ s the ehild 
was very inconsistent in her ability to handle number facts, . 
weaned to forget ‘what ‘she knew, and exhibited many reversalay: 
In spite’ of. the. fact ‘that the ‘child's behavior seemed related. 
te teacher attention and responded to the contingenoiea in the 
Sneeneans the Rsychologist continued evaluating her. for’ place 
ment in an L. D. class for her -*math disability’. | . 
~ This: concern seens particugarly resistant to: cnn es As 
the concept of least restrictive. environment is {mplemented, it. 
may be possible to project pe*avior modification as Legs restric- a = 
, tive, for example, than say drugs for a hyperactive child, | 
Also, modeling may or effective here. If the consultant can_ 
_denonstrate some change in: the child's behavior, it might be 
_ more difficult to continue to see, pehavior modification as in- 
appropriate. -If one holds certain ascumptions about esueatfon; 
this coricer@ is difficult to allay until success has been — 


erperienced: 
8 


Summary 

3 i The techniques of bebavior modification are of potentially 

| great value in the schools. Before this potential can te 
achieved, teachers need to understand behavior modification 
well and‘to engage in guided experience with the method. The 
brief’ workshop without follow-up Spedding about behavior modi- 
fication will usually not suffice. Consultants also need to be ) 
sensitive bay ce concerns and questions that teachers have re- 


; cperdine this method, and eppreciate that the demands made upon 
13 
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